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reach the surface of a planet, and the readiness with
which it permits the p?anet's heat to pass away into
space. Now we might feel doubtful which of these
two effects was chiefly to be regarded, were it not that
on our own earth we have experience of the effects of
a very rare atmosphere. We know that the climate
of very elevated regions is relatively much cooler than
that of places on the plain, Thus we learn that the
direct heating powers of the sun are not so much to
be considered, in judging of the climate of any region,
as the quality of the atmosphere.

yet we must not deceive ourselves by inferring
that mere rarity of atmosphere can compensate fully
for an increased intensity of solar heat. It is not
true that the climate of a place on the slopes of the
Andes or the Himalayas,, corresponds to that of a
region on the plain which has an atmosphere equally
warm. The circumstances are, in fact, wholly dif-
ferent. On the plain there is, it is true, the same
Amount of heat in the case supposed: but the air is
denser and more moisture-laden; the nights are
warmer because the skies are less clear and the heat
escaping from the earth is intercepted by clouds or by
the transparent aqueoutf vapour in the air; and lastly,
there is ngt so great a contrast between the warmth of
the air and the direct heat of the solar rays.

If the atmosphere of Mercury, therefore, be exces-
sively rare, as some have supposed, so as to afford an
Alpine or Himalayan climate in comparison with the
tremendous heat we should otherwise ascribe to the